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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
BOOKSELLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
[CONCLUDING NoTICR. } 


The glimpses—slight as they are—which 
our former articles have afforded of the early 
English trade in books, allows us to resume 
the subject at a period when bookselling took 
a firm commercial stand ; which it did about 
the beginning of the last century. This has 
been called the Augustan age of literature, 
when Dryden, Steel, Addison, Swift, Pope, 
with a lesser host of geniuses, flourished. 

At that period the mode of selling books 
was widely different to that which now pre- 
vails. Readers were fewer, and the means of | 





glaringly sacrificed, and notorious falsehoods 
promulgated, by motives manifestly interest- 
ed. The nobility were the real, though indi- 
rect publishers; and without their aid, to 
print even a good book would have been a} 
certain loss; whilst hundreds of bad ones 
were foisted by this system on the world. 
The author seldom went to the printer di- | 
rect, but applied to the bookseller, (of whom | 
many eminent ones were in business at the | 
time we refer to,) taking with him his manu- | 
script and his subscription list. In the eyes | 
of the publisher, the merits or demerits of the 
book were of less consequence than the num- 
ber of subscribers. He carefully weighed 
one with the other: he considered the proba- 
bilities of a chance demand for the book, over | 
and above the sale assured from subscriptions ; | 
and offered the author a certain sum to take | 
the whole thing off his hands. In the case of | 
a writer of established reputation, competition | 





occasionally occurred amongst “ the trade” | 
\for the bargain. Some of the intricacies of | 


these transactions may be learned from Dr. | 


Johnson’s account of the manner in which | 


Pope’s Homer’s Iliad was brought out. The | 
poet, in his “ proposals,” offered the work— | 


read what they could not yet afford to buy. 
This fraud could only be counteracted by an 
edition equally cheap, and more commodious ; 
and Lintot was compelled to contract his folio 
at once into a duodecimo, and lose the advan- 
tage of an intermediate gradation. The notes, 
which in the Dutch copies were placed at the 
end of each book, as they had been in the 
large volumes, were now subjoined to the 
text in the same page, and are therefore more 
easily consulted. Of this edition, two thous 
sand five hundred were first printed, and five 
thousand a few weeks afterwards; but indeed 
great numbers were necessary to produce con- 
siderable profit.” 

Sometimes publishers employed authors to 
write books for small sums ; and having suffi- 
cient interest to procure the services of that 
very necessary person, a noble patron, obtain- 
ed subscriptions on their own account, in the 
name of the author. By this proceeding, 
large profits were sometimes realized. In- 
deed, despite all drawbacks arising from pi- 
racy and other causes, some of the booksel- 
lers of this period made large fortunes. The 
Lintots, (of whom there were four in the 
trade,) the Tonsons, Curll, Cave, and other 


making known the merits of a book far more|in six volumes, quarto—for six guineas. contemporary publishers, realized large sums 


liraited. The only prospect an author had — 


profitable remuneration for his labours, was to | 


was held in respect, or whose more solid in- | 
fluence over dependents or friends gave to his | 
expressed wish that they should subscribe, | 
the nature of a command. The patron who! 
took a genius by the hand in this way, made | 
it his business to praise him in every society 
—at court, at balls, masquerades, parties, and 
in the numerous London coffee-houses where 
the wits of the day were wont to assemble. 
To assist him in this sort of canvass, his pro- 
togé provided him with a sart of prospectus 
of the forthcoming work, in which was set 
forth its scope and nature. These “ propo- 
sals” he industriously distributed along with 


his verbal puffs of the author’s talents. ‘hen, | 


by these means, a sufficient number of sub- 


scribers was obtained to render it a safe spec- | 


ulation to incur the expense of privting, the 
obliged author was expected to make some 
return to the patron for his exertions. This 
always consisted of a panegyrical “ dedica- 





“ The greatness of the design,” says the ele- | 


of money by their speculations. 


gantly verbose doctor, “‘ the popularity of the| While, however, the patron and subscrip- 
issue his book by subscription. ‘To obtain a | author, and the attention of the literary world, | tion system of bookselling was in full opera- 
sufficiently large number of subscribers, it was | naturally raised such expectations of the fu-| tion, a small and silently-working influence 
necessary that he should secure the patronage | ture sale, that the booksellers made their of-| was gradually gaining strength to overthrow 
of some man of rank and influence ; if possible, | fers with great eagerness; but the highest it; and this was periodical literature. By 
a nobleman whose opinion on literary matters | bidder was Bernard Lintot, who became pro-| 1709, several newspapers had been establish- 


prietor, on condition of supplying at his own ex- 
pense all the copies which were to be deliver- 
ed to subscribers or presented to friends, and 
paying two hundred pounds for every volume. 
Of the quartos, it was, I believe, stipulated 
that none should be printed but for the author, 
that the subscription might not be depreciat- 
ed ; but Lintot impressed the same pages upon 
a small folio, and paper perhaps a little thin- 
ner; and sold exactly at half the price, for 
half a guinea each volume, books so little in- 





those folios, being afterwards shortened by 
cutting away the top and bottom, were sold 
as copies printed for the subscribers. Lintot 
printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper, 


ferior to the quartos, that, by a fraud of trade, | 


|ed in London ; but these had little or no effect 
|upon “ the trade,” compared with such peri- 
\odicals as the Tatler, Spectator, and Guar- 
‘dian. Not many years afterwards, (1731,) 
Cave conceived the idea of collecting the prin- 
| cipal original papers from the newspapers into 
|a monthly repository, to which the name of 
‘magazine should be applied. Hence the 
\**Gentleman’s Magazine,” which began in 
that year, and still exists, the venerable pa- 
| rent of a host of lighter-headed children. Its 
| success was so great, that rivals soon started 
}up. The London,” the “ Monthly Review,” 
‘and the “ Critical,” were the most remarkable: 
| these works in time changed the whole sys- 
|tem of bookselling. They became channels 


in folio, for two guineas a volume; of the|of information on literary subjects, and by 
small folio, having printed seventeen hundred | their aid an author’s merits were made known 
| and fifty copies of the first volume, he reduced|to the public without the intervention of a 
the number in the other volumes to a thou-)titled patron. ‘They took the patronage of 
sand. It is unpleasant to relate that the book-| men of letters out of the hands of the great 





tion,” conspicuously placed at the commence- 
ment of the volume. Some of these fulsome 
and extravagant lucrubations are sufficient 
evidence of the debasing influence which this 
system of publication must have exercised 
over literature. In most of them, truth was 


seller, after all his hopes and all his liberali-|and fashionable, and transferred it to the peo- 
ty, was, by a very unjust and illegal action,| ple. Literature becoming no longera matter 
defrauded of his profit. An edition of the | of mere fashion, but of intellectual taste and 
English “Iliad” was printed in Holland in| art, booksellers began to buy manuscripts from 
duodecimo, and imported clandestinely for the 


| authors at their own risk, and to address them 
gratification of those who were impatient to) directly to the reading public, without the aid 
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of previous subscribers. By this change the 
trade was conducted on a more solid and in- 
dependent basis. ‘That a riddance of the thral- 
dom which literature had hitherto endured 
was beneficial to it, is proved from the fact, 
that in proportion as the subscribing plan was 
abandoned, (for it isnot wholly given up even 
at present,) so the number of published works 
increased. From 1700 to 1756, only about 
5280 new works (exclusive of tracts and pam- 
phiets) were issued—or about ninety-three per 
annum; whilst from the latter year to 1803, 
this average of new works increased nearly 
ninety-three per cent. 

From the more independent system of pub- 
lishing, must be dated the footing upon which 
the English trade now stands. ‘The London 
booksellers who were rich enough to buy ma- 
nuscripts, and to get them printed on their 
own responsibility, formed themselves into a 
class, who sold wholesale, and got the title of 
“ publishers ;” whilst those who retailed the 
works remained booksellers, It was during 
the latter part of the career of such men as 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Smollett, Fielding, Rich- 
ardson, &c., that this division took place. 
The publishers—who chiefly resided in Lon- 
don or in Edinburgh—few in number, exhib- 
ited less rivalry than is usually seen in other 
trades, When an author presented himself, 
whose great reputation warranted him in de- 
manding a large price for his manuscript, the 
publishers united to purchase the copyright. 
Hence, one half of the title-pages of many 
works published at the end of the last centu- 
ry, is occupied by a list of the publishers who 
took shares in the risk. By this sort of com- 
bination, an expensive book was “ pushed” 
amongst the connections of each shareholder, 
and had a better chance of success than if un- 
dertaken by one individual. 

This sort of unanimity amongst “ the trade” 
was very injurious to the public. It kept the 
price of books so high, that none but persons 
of fortune could afford to buy them ; and the 
only method by which a man of moderate 
means could get access to them, was by join- 
ing a book-club, or by borrowing from circu- 
lating libraries. But the cause of the high 
price of books must not be solely attributed 
to publishers. Paper-making and printing 
were at that time slow and expensive process- 
es, and that of itself rendered books dear. 

At the end of the last century, a new era 
dawned on the career of the book-trade. A 
shrewd, intelligent, but humble journeyman 
printer saw that the publishers of his day, by 
the price at which they kept their works, ex- 
clusively addressed a single class, instead of 
the whole public. He could not, it is trae— 
from the expense of materials—devise any 
plan to reduce the cost of books; but he in- 
vented a mode of issue by which they were 
rendered accessible to the humbler classes. 
As this was the earliest attempt at popular 
bookselling, we shall dwell a little upon it, 
and upon its originator. 

Henry Fisher, the individual alluded to, 
while yet a journeyman in the enployment of 
Jonas Nattall, the founder of the “ Caxton 
press” in Liverpool, conceived the happy no- 
tion, that if expensive works were supplied to 
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poorer customers in cheap parts, and period- 
ically till complete, a vast number of persons 
would become eager purchasers, who regard- 
ed books as an unattainable luxury. This 
plan, however, had its obstacles. ‘The easy, 
almost sleepy manner in which bookselling 
was conducted by the metropolitan publishers 
and their provincial agents, forbade a hope 
that the regular trade would second it. When, 
for instance, they sold a bible, it was one 
transaction, which cost little trouble; but to 
have that bible divided into twenty parts, and 
disposed of by twenty instalments, of course 
entailed twenty times the trouble. Such an 
increase of business, without the prospect of 
an accession of profit, was not to be thought 
of. Again, if even the general trade had 
fallen in with Fisher’s views, it was quite un- 
likely that they could have carried them out. 
Their customers were few, and essentially a 
class ; the market was limited, and something 
was necessary to be done to extend it. Young 
Fisher therefore proposed to Nuttall that he 
should not only print standard works in cheap 
numbers, but sell them upon an entirely new 
plan. This consisted in establishing depéts 
in every principal town. To each of these 
was attached a staff of hawkers, who branch- 
ed off all over the district, going from door to 
door, leaving prospectuses, and offering the 
numbers for sale. By such means books 
fuund their way into remote places, and into 
houses in which they were never before seen. 
Though only twenty years old, Fisher was 
intrusted with the establishment and manage- 
ment of the depdt at Bristol. Amongst the 
first books printed for sale in this manner, 
were the Family Bible, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Josephus, and several standard de- 
votional works. ‘The Bible was issued in for- 
ty parts, at a shilling each. The hawker, 
when he made his call, displayed the first part 
asa temptation. Ifhe could not succeed in 
securing a customer at once, he requested 
permission to leave it for a week, and gener- 
ally found at his second visit, that a decision 
had been come to in favour of keeping that 
number, and of periodically purchasing the 
succeeding ones. Thus, persons who could 
easily afford the disbursement ofa shilling a- 
week for the gradual purchase of a book, but 
would have passed their lives without enter- 
taining the thought of giving two pounds for 
a Bible in one sum, became in time the pos- 
sessors of a little, but select library. 

As a pecuniary speculation, this “ number 
| system,” as it was called, succeeded beyond 
| its projector’s hopes. Fisher was employed 
at Bristol for three years with so much bene- 

fit to his employer and credit to himself, that 
Nuttall recalled him to Liverpool, took him 
into partnership, and allowed him, besides his 
share of the business, £900 a-year for mana- 
ging it. The plan was adopted by others, 
and by none without enabling them to realize 
‘large fortunes, Several old and respectable 
publishers in London, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, date their origin from their founders 
commencing as “ canvassers” in the employ 
of Nuttall and Fisher. 

(To be concluded.) 
—_ 









situated on the sea shore, 
count of one of these fearfal waves, will give 
the reader some idea of their velocity and 









Phenomenon at St. Helena.—When a vio- 


lent earthquake occurs in apy part of the 
world, especially beneath the sea, the effect 
produced on the surface of the ocean is truly 
curious. 


A mighty wave is created which 
rushes at a tremendous rate, sometimes over 


a vast distance, and which does much damage 


to vessels in certain harbours, and to towns 
The following ac- 


power. It is from the pen of an officer in the 
British naval service.— Phil. Gaz. 


“In the year 1821, I was a midshipman in 
his majesty’s ship Vigo, guard-ship at St. He- 
lena, bearing the flag-of Rear-Admiral Lam- 
bert, and commanded by Capt. Thomas Brown, 
during the latter period of Napoleon’s exile. 
I had charge of an exceHent-establishment on 
shore, called the stockyard, for keeping a sup- 
ply of fat cattle for the squadron after its ar- 
rival from the Cape, lank and lean. My par- 
ty of men always slept on board, landing the 
next morning at daylight. It was in the early 
part of May, a month rendered remarkable by 
the death of the great chieftain, which took 
place on the 5th day, that we were pulling in 
as usual the launch, with several working par- 
ties on board, but observing that the surf was 
too violent for the large boat filled with men, 
to attempt a landing, we tried to accomplish 
it by a few at atime, in the jolly boat. A 
small number, including myself, got on shore 
in this manner. Shortly afier I was engaged 
in conversation with an officer of the Hon. 
Company’s ship Ganges, surrounded by native 
women, some children, and Lasears, when I 
felt myself forcibly pulled by the arm, and 
heard a person exclaim—‘ Look at the hori- 
zon, run, save yourself, we shall all be lost !” 
I did look, and the sight I shal} never cease 
to remember, it was so frightfully grand. On 
the horizon, from the north-west, appeared an 
immense undulation, or swell, resembling a 
bank of water rolling majestically in, direct- 
ly in the wind’s eye. Whether it was my 
anxiety for the boats, or that astonishment 
had paralyzed me, I cannot tell, but I felt 
riveted to the spot alone, and before I could 
attempt to save myself, as others did, by 
climbing the rocks, I was whirled along with 
the rapidity of lightning, in the midst of this 
dark wave. 

** Almost in an instant I experienced a vio- 
lent shock, which stunned me for a few mo- 
ments; on recovering the perfect use of my 
senses, I found myself in the armourer’s cave, 
with the forge lying across my thigh. To 
this circumstance I must draw attention, as, 
by its weight keeping me from going into the 
sea as the water receded, and from being 
dashed against the rocks, to it 1 owe my pre- 
servction, Near me were lying two Lascars, 
one was split up the middle, the other’s skull 
was beat to pieces—both were dead. Fear- 
ing a return of the surf, as the sea usually 
runs in quickly twice, and then comes with 
redoubled violence, I made the best use of 
my lungs; the carpenter fortunately heard 
my cries, and rescued me. My clothes were 
torn to shreds, my ears, eyes, and nose, filled 
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with ashes and blood; but with the exception 
of a few contusions, and lacerated hands, | was 
otherwise unhurt. One woman was drowned, 
and several men and children were picked up 
by the boats. 

“This first swell that I have mentioned 
was the prelude to a gigantic surf, which last- 
ed three days. ‘This phenomenon (as nothing 
like it had ever taken place in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants) was attributed to an 
earthquake, We had only telegraphic com- 
munication with the ship while it lasted. 
The fortifications were much injured in front 
of St. James Town; huge rocks were torn up 
and tossed into our little bathing place to the 
left of the landing; the guard-house was 
abandoned, the sea reaching the upper win- 
dows; the ships rode with sails aback, to 
keep them astern of their anchors ; and, while 
it lasted, to see the mass of water burst upon 
the cliffs, as if to shake the island from its 
foundation, was the grandest sight I ever be- 
held.” 


National Observatory.—We find in the 


_ National Intelligencer an analysis of the Re- 


port of Lieut. Gilliss, of the navy, respecting 
the plan and construction of the National 
Observatory at Washington, and the charac- 
ter of the costly astronomical instruments 
with which it is furnished. We have styled 
it the National Observatory, and such it is; 
but the act of Congress authorising its erec- 
tion, designates it as a “* Depot of Charts and 
Instruments.” ‘The Depot or Observatory is 
located on University Square, on the north- 
ern bank of the Potomac, in the south-west- 
ern part of the city, and the entire ground ap- 
propriated contains about nineteen acres. The 
site of the building is ninety-five feet above 
ordinary high-water mark, and hasa north 
horizontal range of one and a quarter miles, 
and a south range of eight miles. A long and 
minute account of the building is given in the 
report, which is not necessary to give here. 
The instruments now mounted and in use, are 
an Achromatic Reflector, a Meridian Transit, 
a Prime Vertical Transit, a Mural Circle, a 
Comet Searcher, Magnetic and Meteorologi- 
cal instruments. ‘The Achromatic Reflector 
cost $6000, its object-glass alone, nine French 
inches in diameter, being valued at $3600. 
The Transit instrument, constructed at Mu- 
nich, cost $1480. Its focal length is eighty- 
eight inches, and its object-glass has a clear 
aperture of five and a half inches. The Mu- 


ral Circle cost $3550; the Prime Vertical | for and brought before them. 


Transit, $1750; the Comet Searcher, 
The Magonetical and Meteorological instru- 
ments are described at much length, and very 
minutely, The Library of the Observatory 
is already extensive; the catalogue enume- 
rates about 850 volumes of great value, upon 
subjects connected with the objects of the in- 
stitution. ‘ Much interest,” says Lieutenant 
Gilliss, “ was evinced in the success of the 
Observatory, by the distinguished savans of 
Europe whom [ had the honour to meet ;” 
and, in token of their gratification at the es- 
tablishment of an institution by the United 
States, where science will be prosecuted, they 
contributed to its library eighty valuable 
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works, in two hundred volumes. 
ington Observatory has placed on the list of they ordered him to leave their city, and nev- 
correspondencies, and will receive the publi- er return to it; “for,” said they, “a man 
cations hereafter made by the Royal Society who will not protect to the end an old and 
and Royal Astronomical Society of England ; fuithful servant—of what use is he in the 


The Wash. to protect its old age from suffering and want, 


280. | that it had been useful and faithful to him in 


the Greenwich, Cambridge, Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, Dorpt, Munich, Prague, Brussels, | 
Hamburg, Madras, and Berlin observatories, 
and the Annals of Magnetism and Meteorolo- | 
gy-—Phil. Gaz. 


An sopian Relic.—A friend sends the 
National Intelligencer the following really | 
pretty fable, assuring it that it is of genuine 
antiquity, although he cannot recollect its 
source. Though a fragment—for it has no, 
moral to it—we think it is worth preserving, 
inculcating, as it does, a Jesson of humanity. | 
One occasionally sees such things in real life. 
—Phil. Gaz. 


A FABLE. 


A king made a law, that if any one suffer-| 
ed from injustice or ingratitude, the injured 
man should call upon the people by the toll-! 
ing of a bell, hung in a temple which the) 
good king had caused to be builded for the) 


purpose, at which sound it was ordered to the, 


citizens to gather together, to hear the com-| 
plaint, and to adjudge justice for the wrongs| 
that should be shown to them. 

The people of this country were so virtu-| 
ous, that a long time passed, and no one had| 
complained of injustice or ingratitude ; and| 
meanwhile the building began to go to decay. | 
Its doors had rotted from their hinges ; bram-| 
bles had begun to choke up its entrance-way ;| 
while tall grass sprung up from the crannies} 
of its pavements, and spiders festooned the ca-| 
pitals of its columns. 

The good king was dead, and so were many 
of his successors ; and the uses of the place| 
itself had almost come to be remembered only | 
as some old legend, when, late one night, in| 
the midst of a howling winter, the tolling of a} 
bell was heard. 

The inhabitants of the city at midnight 
surrounded the place, and found, to their sur- 
prise, only an old horse, which, seeking shel- 
ter from the snow, had strayed there, and 
whose feet had become entangled with the 
bell-ropes, and so by chance had rung it. 

In the simple-minded habits of reverence 
and obedience for those placed in authority, 
which marked the people of those days, they 
ordered the owner of the beast to be sought | 


It was proved 





his youth, but that now it had grown old, and 
that he had turned it out of doors, regardless! 
of its welfare, to seek a shelter for itself, and 
to pick up a scanty living as miserably as 
oa by beggary or robbery by the way-| 
side. 

And the simple-hearted but right-minded 
people, who stood thus together at midnight 
round the old temple, saw plainly that here 
was injustice and ingratitude, such as the edict 
of the good king had many years before or- 
dered them to judge ; and, first taking from the 
owner of the animal a portion of those means 





world ?” 
But this was a long while ago. 


More Important Discoveries of Iron Ore. 
—Several persons among whom was Eli 
Trego, of Danville, well known for his exten- 
sive and practical knowledge in every thing 
pertaining to the Iron business of Pennsylvania, 
have this week been engaged in making a tho- 
rough search for Iron Ore in Union county, 
near this Borough. ‘They announce, as the 
result of their examination, that they have dis- 
covered Iron Ore of the very best qualities and 


‘in inexhaustible quantities and apparently 


more favourable for mining operations than 
any of the neighbouring Iron Districts. Sev- 
eral extensive veins of rich Ore were discover- 
ed upon the lands belonging to the heirs of D. 
Caldwell, four miles above Milton, from 
thence they traced ore in asouth-westerly line, 
upon the farms of Hatfield, Dersham, Finney 
and Spotts, within two and a half miles of 
Milton. ‘The above named gentlemen have 
all made partial excavations and all without 
exception realized their most sanguine antici- 
pations in finding veins of rich ore in apparent 
abundance. 

The conviction was forced upon the minds 
of those engaged in the search, that nothing 
is wanting but men of capital to lay hold of 
the inducements that so abundantly present 
themselves, to make the neighbourhood of 
Milton rival in a very short time any of the 
other Iron districts of the State in enterprise, 
and successful manufacturing operations. A 
more desirable location for Furnaces, Rolling 
Mills, Factories, &c. can hardly be conceived 
than that of the Caldwell property at the 
mouth of White Deer Creek, a water power 
surpassed probably by none in the state, and 
Ore, Limestone and Wood in abundance, 
separated from the Canal only by the width 
of the Susquehanna river, the enterprising 
capitalist can hardly ask for greater or more 
permanent inducements than are here held 
out for profitable investments. — Miltonian. 


Improvements.—The people of Cincinnati 
are rejoicing over a most important event in 
the history of their city, the completion of 
the Miami canal by which a regular and 
direct communication is established between 
Cincinnati and Toledo, (at the head of Mau- 
mee Bay,) on Lake Erie. The Miami canal 
extends from Cincinnati to Defiance, and is 
one hundred and seventy-eight miles in length. 
At Defiance it strikes the great work of 


| Indiana, the Wabash and Erie canal, making 


the entire line of canal, from Cincinnati to 
Toledo, on the Lake, two hundred and sixty- 
five miles. — Late paper. 


An American ship recently imported into 
England 2447 hides and 10 casks of shoe- 


which it had aided him in acquiring, sufficient | Pegs: 
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WE ARE GROWING OLD. 


[ The following lines are from Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal, with the exception of the concluding stanza, 
in brackets. —Tue Fruenp.) 


We are growing old—how the thought will rise, 
When a glance is backward cast 
On some long remembered spot that lies 
In the silence of the past : 
It may be the shrine of our early vows, 
Or the tomb of early tears ; 
But it seems like a far off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea of years. 


Oh, wild and wide are the waves that part 
Our steps from its greenness now, 

And we miss the joy of many a heart, 
And the light of many a brow; 

For deep o’er many a stately bark 
Have the whelming billows rolled, 

That steered with us from that early mark— 
Oh, friends, we are growing old. 


Old in the dimness and the dust 
Of our daily toils and cares; 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 
Which our burdened memory bears. 
Each form may wear to the passing gaze 

The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 
And beams may brighten our latter days, 
Which the morning never met. 


But oh, the changes we have seen, 
In the far and winding way ; 

The graves in our path that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown gray ; 

The winters still on our own may spare 
The sable or the gold; 

But we saw their snows upon brighter hair— 
And, friends, we are growing old. 


We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear; 

But where are the living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page; 

But where is the hope that saw in time 
But its boundless heritage ? 


Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their youth renew ? 

We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom is deep and blue! 

And our souls might joy in the spring-time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold. 

For it ne’er could give us the youth again, 
Of hearts that are growing old. 


[We are growing old—but a land there is, 
Where beauty knows no decay ; 
Where this day's joy is to-morrow’s bliss, 
And friends never pass away. 
The glory of God doth lighten it, 
Its brilliance isthe Lamb,— 
The silver streams doth brighten it, 
That flow from thy throne, 1 AM! 
By the way of the cross the road we trace, 
That leads to this blessed resting place.] 


From the London Friend, 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 336.) 


In Minden, distraints for refusing military 
service have been levied on two of the mem- 
bers, to the extent of upwards of £6. The 
committee had been concerned to address to 
Friends of Congenies, &c., an epistle of ex- 
hortation on the subject of bearing arms ; our 
testimony on this important point not being 
faithfully carried out by them. The schools 
at Nismes continue to answer expectation ; 
we gave a copy of the last report in the Third 
month. The liberality of Friends has hither- 
to rendered it unnecessary to apply to the 
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Meeting for Sufferings for a grant in aid of 
the Institution. 

It was remarked that the preservation of 
the Truth by these little companies on the 
continent of Europe, is a source of great en- 
couragement. In former ages of the church, 
and amidst gross darkness, the Truth had 
been preserved in a similar manner, when 
the demonstration of it had been very low and 
weak ; and it was these sources, which, unit- 
ing together, swelled into the stream of the 
Reformation. So at the present day, these 
glimmering lights on the continent of Europe, 
and our own Society in this country, are set 
up in the midst of much darkness ; and though 
they may now appear in the eyes of the 
world to be insignificant, one day, we are war- 
ranted both to hope and believe, they shall 
break forth into a flame. 

The Society in Van Dieman’s Land and 
New South Wales continues to hold its meet- 
ings, and to correspond with the Meeting for 
Sufferings. In their last epistle, they refer 
to the ecclesiastical exactions which are en- 
forced in this country, and the very dissimilar 
circumstances in which they are placed. The 
legislature there grants pecuniary support to 
all sects who will accept of it, in proportion 
to their numerical strength ; support which 
Friends do not of course accept, and of which 
we have been informed the Independents have 
likewise refused to avail themselves. Friends 
in the South Australian colony, hold a two 
months’ meeting for discipline, and have sent 
answers to the queries, at the request of the 
Meeting for Sufferings. The condition of our 
members in this part of the world, and else- 
where, beyond the limits of any constituted 
meetings of the Society, has obtained the 
sympathy of that body during the year, and 
they have procured from the Monthly Meet- 
ingsa return of their members resident abroad. 
The reader will find this information in the 
last Friend. In their report, the Meeting for 
Sufferings observe, that individuals situated 
as above-mentioned, still remain objects of 
Christian care to the respective meetings of 
which they are members, and they hope that 
such meetings will by no means feel exonera- 
ted from this charge, on account of any over- 
sight they may claim from the representa- 
tives of the body at large. We are glad to 
learn that several Monthly Meetings corres- 

pond with their absent members, 

Third-day, 27th.—A minute from the 
Meeting for Sufferings, introduced the subject 
of the visit lately accomplished by E. O. Tre- 
gelles and James Jesup, to the West India 
islands; and E. O, T. took the opportunity 
to give a sketch of their travels. Rather 
more than a year ago, we commenced a re- 





the islands which form the group of the An- 
tilles, and the diversity of service into which 
our Friends were led, was very striking. 
They landed first at Barbadoes. ‘This island, 
which is about the size of the Isle of Wight, 
supports a very thickly-studded population of 
not less than 120,000 persons, most of them 
black or coloured. The people are happy 
and prosperous; they held sixteen meetings 
with them, which were well attended, On the 
island are five spots where Friends’ meeting- 
houses once stood ; but those who used them 
have ceased to exist there for a great many 
years. Slavery and luxury are incompatible 
with the self-denial and simplicity required 
by our principles. In Tobago, which was 
next visited, the condition of the people is in 
strong contrast to those of Barbadoes; they 
are badly clothed, and have not yet learnt 
that decency which Christianity produces. 
Trinidad was forcibly described as a moral 
marsh ; the Roman Catholic religion is al- 
most universally professed. Here the pros- 
pect of religious service was closed by the ill- 
ness of E. O. T., who was attacked with fe- 
ver, and brought near to the gates of death. 
In this condition, and amidst the superstitious ~ 
obsérvances of the papal system, he found the 
finished work of redemption by Christ Jesus, 
to be his only support and hope. When par- 
tially recovered, a return to Grenada quickly 
restored him, and they had considerable ser- 
vice in that island. 

The little island of Barbuda is inhabited by 
about five hundred persons, all, with the ex- 
ception of two whites, of African descent, and 
superior in intelligence to the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring islands. They possess no- 
thing approaching to religious instruction, but 
the reading of the Church of England ser- 
vice, and to them the preaching of the gospel 
was like rain on the thirsty land. Here, or 
in one of the other small islands, our Friends 
were obliged, from the want of public accom- 
modation, to partake of the hospitality of a 
man who was living in open sin; a painful 
circumstance, but one to which the traveller 
amongst these islands is often exposed. ‘They 
had the satisfaction, however, of having dis- 
charged their duty towards him. 

Jamaica offers a wide field to the preaching 
of the gospel; hardly any of its numerous 
inhabitants but are professors of the Christian 
name. But division and strife have raged 
amongst them to their great loss, and E, O. 
| T. and J. J. were engaged to declare to them 
the gospel of peace. The island is about the 
size of Devon and Cornwall together; they 
had sixty meetings there. Amongst the pop- 
ulation are some known by the name of Ma- 
penn of negro origin, who have never sub- 





port of this. visit from such sources as were at| mitted to the English rule; these they visit- 


our command; but finding that the Friends 
themselves were not easy to have anything 
|published during their absence from home, 
we abandoned the design. Now, however, E. 
O. T. appears desirous of freely imparting in- 
formation to all his friends ; and we shall pro- 
ceed to relate, though very imperfectly, some 
particulars of the interesting communication 
which we heard this morning. 

The varied character of the population on 


ed, having several meetings with them. 
Hayti is a very interesting island, where 
the door is abundantly open for the preaching 
of the gospel ; the English, especially Chris- 
tian ministers, are respected by all parties in 
that distracted country. ‘The addresses of 
the Anti-Slavery and Peace Societies were 
well received everywhere ; even the freeboot- 
er, who wins his bread by his sword, had a 
word of approval for the excellent address is- 
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sued by the last-mentioned body. The coun- | through the incumbent mass of superstition. 
try is under two distinct governments, which | The profession, however, appears in many 
rule, respectively, over the Spanish and French | places to be a dead profession ; nevertheless, | 
territories. It was in the latter alone that|the door is open for the Christian labourer, 
our Friends travelled. Here they found a and our Friends found themselves led in a re- | 
body of people, belonging to, or descended|markable manner along the open way. Be- | 
from negroes of the United States, many of | sides service of a purely religious nature, | 
whom had in their youth been under the Chris- | when in the towns they went from house to| 
tian care of Friends in that country, and had | house, amongst the civic authorities, endea- | 
been accustomed to attend our meetings. The | vouring to engage their minds on behalf of 


seed thus sown had lived; they received E. | the abolition of slavery. These opportunities, | li 


O. T. and his companion with warm affection, |in which they were always received with | 
and the former testified, that never, except} much urbanity, led sometimes to discourse | 
with those in actual membership with us, had | upon our religious principles, and that again 
he known such sweet unity of spirit as with | to communications in the line of the ministry. 
this people. They have a minister among|That there exists in the secluded parts of | 
them, a man who once led an openly wicked | France a number of seeking persons, ready to| 
life, but who has now submitted to the bap-| welcome true spiritual religion, is a very en- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. Our Friends essay- | couraging circumstance. 
ed to pass the boundary into the Spanish part} Minutes respecting the printing, translat- 
of the island, but the disturbed state of the|ing, and circulating the appeal of the last | 
country prevented, and another revolution was | Yearly Meeting on slavery, were read. Many | 
fixed upon for the very day that they quitted | thousand copies have been disseminated in| 
the shores of Hayti; the revolution has since | Great Britain, America, France, Spain, Hol- | 
taken place. land, &c. The reading of those minutes in- 
The last islands visited were those belong- | troduced the subject of a collection for the ne- | 
ing to Denmark. ‘The Danish government) gro race. Some statements were made, re- 
has relaxed the bonds of slavery to a very con- lative to the multiplied horrors of the slave- 
siderable extent, and has it in contemplation | trade, both African and American, the atroci- 
to grant entire freedom to the labouring class. | ties of the system in Cuba, and the barbarity | 
We feel that every event of this kind must be | of the immigration scheme in the Mauritius, | 
hailed with the most sincere pleasure, not only | &c., where one-twelfth only of the labourers 
as respects those who are the immediate gain- | are ‘of the female sex. It was thought that} 
ers by it, but also as an additional weight the aborigines of all countries ought to be 
brought to bear upon the system in other parts. | included in the objects of the collection. Con- | 
‘‘ Emancipation in our colonies,” observed E. | siderable diversity of view was entertained, as 
O. T., “ would have been well purchased at|to the appropriation of the fund, and the pro- 
ten times the price paid for it.’ position of placing a portion of it at the dis-| 
In conclusion, E. O. T. spoke of the West | posal of the Anti-Slavery Society, occasioned | 
Indies as the source whence we are to look|some demur. It was concluded at length | 
for labourers in the great field of Africa,|that it should be handed to the Meeting for | 
where it is clear Europeans are not designed | Suflerings, to apply it towards the formation | | 
to work ; an open door exists in this part of|and maintenance of schools in the West In-| 
the Lord’s vineyard, and E. O. T. stated it as| dies, for the benefit and relief of the African | 
his belief, that the Great Husbandman pur- | race, whether free or enslaved, and generally | 
poses to send from amongst our little Society, for ameliorating the condition of the aborigi- | 
vine-dressers into this and other parts of the} nal population ‘of the globe. It was recom- 
earth. He exhorted Friends to keep their| mended that the subscription should be on a 
eye steadily fixed upon the Divine will, in| very liberal scale. In the course of the dis-| 
which case he did not doubt that they would | cussion, some valuable information was given | 
once more take up the advanced station, which | on the present condition of the negroes in Ja- | 
their forefathers occupied, and labour abun-|maica. ‘The bad policy of the colonial gov- | 
dantly for the overthrow of evil, whether it ernment, which has led it into the cruel’ mea- 
assume the form of slavery, war, intempe-| sure of heavily taxing food, the great reduc- 
rance, or licentiousness. tion of wages, together with several years of | 
Fourth-day, 28th.—Afternoon.—A minute| drought, have deprived them of the means) 
of the Meeting for Sufferings brought under | they “enjoyed for the instruction of their chil- 
notice the religious service performed by Wil-|dren, a few years ago: hundreds and thou- | 
liam Forster last year in Brittany, Norman- | sands of these have accordingly ceased to at- 
dy, &c. He was accompanied in that visit,| tend the schools. Seeing that it has been, in 
as our readers are aware, by Edmund Rich. a great degree, by means of the exertions, | 
ards and Henry Tuke. The former of these | under Divine Providence, of our Religious 
Friends gave to the meeting a succinct des- | Society, that the negroes have become free, it 
cription of the kind of service into which they | behoves us to watch over them in this their 
were led. They travelled much in parts re-|new state, and give them all the help we are| 
mote from the great roads, amongst villages,|able. It was suggested, in the course of the 
in forests and fastnesses, whither the people, | deliberation, that there should be a sub-com- 
whose descendants still profess the reformed| mittee of the Meeting for Sufferings, whose 
religion, fled in former times for shelter from | business it should be to watch the subject of 
the persecution of their Catholic neighbours. | the slave-trade and slavery. 
In some of these the life is not extinct ; the 




















duced, and it appeared to be the wish of many, 
that the Yearly Meeting should take some 


‘course for bringing about this desirable object. 
|The meeting, however, not being prepared 


for such a step, Friends were strongly recom- 
mended to exert themselves in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods, by means of social com- 
| munication, the insertion of paragraphs in the 
public press, the distribution of tracts, &c. 
Reference was made to a report lately pub- 
lished, containing an historical summary of 
the question, to the present time; it is to be 
had of Charles Gilpin. A list was opened for 
| subscriptions, and the names of Friends who 
‘are willing to unite their efforts in this cause. 
Sixth- -day, 30th.—Morning.—The expos- 
tulatory address to those who have recently 
separated from Indiana Yearly Meeting, oc- 
cupied great part of this sitting. The weight 
| of religious exercise, which had marked the 
| proposal for issuing such an epistle, accompa- 
nied the concern in every stage of its devel- 
opment, both in the committees and the meet- 
ing at large. The address being adopted, 
the committee informed the meeting that they 
had, after mature and solemn deliberation, to 
propose that it should be entrusted to a depu- 


|tation from the Yearly Meeting, who should 
attend the next Yearly Meeting of Indiana, 


and afterwards proceed in disposing of the ad- 
dress as in the wisdom of Truth should seem 
best. This plan met with cordial and unani- 
mous approbation, and the committee, who had 
signified that some of its number felt willing 
to offer themselves for this deeply important 
service, if the meeting should so direct, was 
desired to nominate a deputation at the next 
| sitting. It was also desired to bring in an 
epistle ta Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Afternoon. — The foreign epistles were 
brought in, and passed. The Committee on 
| the Address produced their nomination, and a 
short but very appropriate epistle to the In- 
\diana Yearly Meeting, which was read and 
‘adopted. The meeting was brought into ten- 
der sympathy with the dear F riends who have 
offered themselves to become peace-makers in 
the body, and the church laid her hands upon 
them under the persuasion that it was the will 
of the Lord, that they should be separated for 
this service ; we believe we may add that the 
| contriting, cementing influence of His presence 


| and love was experienced, to the admiration 


of the meetin 

Seventh- day, 3lst. Morning.—This was 
ithe concluding sitting. ‘The General Epis- 
ithe was read and adopted, and Friends sepa- 
rated in much harmony and thankfulness. 


The American Mocking Bird.—This imi- 


tative but inimitable songster is justly regard- 


ed as the greatest of feathered vocalists. He 


\isa petand sort of pride of our land. We 
|have recently, (says the Richmond Times,) 


been in a section of Virginia where they 
abound, where the traveller on a fair day is 


\seldom out of hearing of their blithe tones, 


.and where their subdued notes are often hanad 
| during the whole night, as they sit in the 


Fifth-day, 29th.—Morning.—The subject|shrubbery of the garden. The New York 


seed still germinates and strives to burat of abolishing capital punishment was intro-| Express, in an article on birds, gives the fol- 
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lowing graphic sketch of this merry and de-| thoughts, but so trifling, that I hardly recol- 
lightful songster : lect them. 

“ But the glory of all singing birds, the far} When I was about thirteen and a half years 
famed nightingales of all lands included, is the | of age, I was taken from school, and sent to 
mocking bird of our own country. No other) London to occupy a situation under govern- 
can compare with it in variety. It sings its) ment, in the General Post Office, where I 
own song, and it sings, with the most exqui- | found several lads about my own age. A near 
site and never-ending variations, the songs of | relation was comptroller, and his brother held 
all other birds besides. What cannot he do?|an ostensible situation in the same office, 
He is not too humble or distrustful of hisabil-| whose joint care I was under, they having 
ities, wee creature that he is, to refrain from) kindly undertaken to watch over me. I lived 
imitating the scream of the eagle, as he sits| with them and their sisters, but as they had 
poised upon some lofty crag, nor too proud to | not room in their house to lodge me, a respec- 
assume, when it pleases his fitful fancy, the|table lodging was provided for me in the 
chirp of the hedge-sparrow. He goes fur-|neighbourhood. My relations were opulent 
ther, and calls the sportsman’s setter from the | people, and kept a great deal of what is called 
game, the huntsman’s hound from the scent, | fashionable company, yet they did all they 
by his mischievous whistle. Hear him hoot | could to restrain me from following those evil 
at the owl, crow ironically over chanticleer,| propensities | so much delighted in; and they 
call away the callow brood from beneath their | frequently rebuked those who visited them, 
mother’s wing by his well-simulated cluck, or| when they made use of oaths, or introduced 
frighten the whole family of them by the most|any wicked conversation in my presence. 
portentious screaming of the hawk ; and then, | ‘They were ignorant of the bent of my incli- 
as if laughing at all this fun,—as your best | nations, and of the progress vice had made 
jokers are ever the heartiest appreciators of | in my heart, and endeavoured to prevent the 
their own jokes,—listen, as he soars amidst | [evil] seed from being sown. But alas! the 
the umbrage of yonder elm, and bursts forth| work was begun; and being associated with 
into a peal of merry music, which makes all|so many young lads, most of whom were un- 
who hear it laugh for company. The mock-| der little or no restraint, whilst together we 
ing bird for us.” gave loose to our various inclinations ; and I 

— am ready to conclude, that from the age of 
From the London Friend. | fourteen till I was twenty, there were few 
Memoir of the late Frederick Smith. who exceeded me in vicious conduct. Hav- 
br ing been permitted to take my glass after din- 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. : : ; ; 
~ ner with my relations, before 1 was eighteen 
To the Editors of the Friend : I had so habituated myself to drinking, that 

Respected Friends,—A Memoir, with some liquor seemed to have little or no [intoxicat- 
other writings of the late Frederick Smith, mT ing] effect upon me. I once drank four bot- 
the Haymarket, afterwards of Croydon, has | tles of wine after dinner; and [ remember, 
been placed in my hands by some of his sur- when I was about twenty years of age, drink- 
viving relatives, with liberty to select for pub-| ing about the quantity of a bottle of brandy 
lication in The Friend, such parts as may ap-| before dinner. The enemy, during these 
pear suitable. I now transmit to you the} years of my youth, had strong hold of me; 
following extracts from the memoir. ‘Trust-| there was scarcely an evil gratification which 
ing the selections will prove interesting and ‘he did not allure me with, My relations fre- 
instructive to many of your readers, [ am, re- | quently remonstrated tenderly with me, [and 
spectfully, your friend, pointed out] the consequences of my pursuing 





Tromas CuaALk. 
Kingston, Second month 14th, 1845. kind parents to me, endeavouring to heal ra- 


ther than expose my weaknesses. 





MEMOIR. 


I was born in London the 28th of Sixth 
month, 1747, and before I was five years of! some’ wicked purpose; yet I never lost sight 
age, was put to a boarding-school. 1 was na-| of a sort of idea of a Supreme Being, and I 





vice in the manner I did; but withal were as 


During this time for several years I did not 
‘enter a place of religious worship, except for| In consequence of this rash act, I had now 


was in my heart, into execution; so that, as 
to what the world calls pleasure, | knew no 
| restraint; the enemy continually finding out 
\fresh food for my sensual and beastly appe- 
tite. At intervals, I providentially found a 
stop, and a language passed through me, 
** Surely it will not be always thus with me; 
I shall at some time or other be caught in the 
jtrap of the enemy ;” but such impressions 
ilasted only for a few minutes. I remember 
}once being so convicted in my mind, of the 
progress sin was making in me, that I flung 
| myself on my bed, burst into tears, and cried 
to the Almighty for help. I was made sensi- 
| ble of the deplorable situation I was in, and 
| said within myself, “Surely the enemy will 
overcome me at last, and I shall become a 
shame and disgrace to my family and myself.” 
\I strongly felt my depravity and weakness, 
jand ferveutly prayed for help and strength to 
|resist evil, and for forgiveness for my past 
|wicked conduct, But this impression did not 
jlast a great while; I soon returned to my 
evil courses. pe 

| Owing to the kindness of my relations, at 
whose expense [ lived, the greater part of my 
salary was given me for pocket-money ; so 
that I never troubled my parents for money, 
and they were ignorant how I went on. 
When I visited them in the country, on leav- 
ing them they used to give me very whole- 
some advice, and by their affectionate solici- 
tude so wrought upon me, as to make me re- 
solve in my own mind, to be more circumspect 
lin my conduct, and to leave those companions 
to whom I was as injurious us they were to 
me. A few days after my return to London, 
all these tender impressions [would be] oblit- 
erated, and I returned with redoubled vigour 
to an abandoned life. 

Having received a fashionable education, 
and been instructed in all the accomplishments 
which, in the view of the world, constitute the 
gentleman, such as dancing, fencing, &c., I 
was equal to most in superficial knowledge, 
and was introduced into much fashionable com- 
pany. I frequented balls, the theatres, musi- 
cal entertainments, and other equally unprofit- 
able amusements, till my 2Ist year, when, 
without the consent or knowledge of my friends, 
I married. 


| 





to struggle with some difficulties ; for so far 
from having made provision for a step of this 


turally of a lively disposition, and very early | believe never went to sleep without endea-| sort, I had, during the last year or two, been 
susceptible of evil impressions, so much so,|vouring to say my prayers, not even when/so extravagant as to contract debts, which, 
that | have frequently looked back with ad-| stupified with liquor; [at such times] I often} though not to a great amount, were the occa- 
miration to observe how soon the enemy) waked in the course of the night or morning,|ston of considerable embarrassment. Some 
makes his inroads; and as the morals of chil-| not being easy to go to rest till 1 had per-| heavy family afflictions, which occurred at 
dren are not so much attended to in general | formed this apprehended duty. This I con-| this period, brought me to a degree of recol- 
as is requisite in seminaries of this kind, I} sider to be a strong proof of the beneficial ef-| lection; and this was much assisted by the 
very early contracted vicious habits from the | fect of parental care, in endeavouring early to| prudent demeanor of my wife, who, although 
example of the other boys, which every day |impress on the minds of youth, day by day,|she had consented to our marrying clandes- 
ripened ; and could I have seen myself, or|their duty to their Creator. This will, in|tinely, yet carried herself so circumspectly as 
have been seen as I really was, the increasing | most instances, as it did in me, preserve aj completely to wean me from all my dissolute 
deformity [of my mind] would doubtless have|chain of religious thoughtfulness and rever-|companions; and thus, through her means, 
discovered me to be a little monster of iniqui-| ence to the great First Cause; it may often|under Providence, I was mercifully rescued 
ty. Before I was nine years old, there was) be as seed sown, which in time may expand,| from apparently certain ruin. ‘Though most 
scarcely an evil [incident to children of that|and [from it] the knowledge of divine things|of our friends were disconcerted at the step 


age] with which I was not acquainted, and | tay be permitted to increase. 
which ( had not a hankering after ; though I 





we had taken, yet in a little time they became 


During this career of wickedness, there | reconciled, and kindly assisted to increase my 


believe I sometimes had some seiious|seemed nothing to hinder my putting what] outward means; and as we were contented in 
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our humble situation, and satisfied to live very the Almighty that I might be excused from tion of the black population of the South. 
frugally, also happy in each other, we were,| giving evidence in this case; and in great | Much was said about this, and it was thought 
as to outward matters, comfortable beyond condescension and pity to my secret cries,|that the convention ought not to adjourn 
our expectation. |He heard me, and I was not called upon.| without some expression of its sympathy in 

About the year 1780, I had, at times, some | Under a deep sense of my own unworthiness, | those movements which are being now exten- 
serious impressions, and seemed to want some-/|and the goodness of my Heavenly Father, I | sively made in the Southern States, for the 
thing which outward enjoyments could not) resolved, with his assistance, to follow him) better religious instruction of this portion of 
affurd. For some time I attended the nation- | wherever he should lead me. I left the court| our population. The time seemed auspicious 
al worship, but not being satisfied, I frequent-| full of joy and gratitude, and in my feeble | for the expression. Dr. Manly, of Alabama, 
ed-the meetings of Methodists and others;| way endeavoured to render the praise where | has lately taken the subject earnestly in hand 
and though I apprehended these were more|it was due. Although thus seriously impress-| in hisown State. A Convention is, we under- 
zealous and sincere than the generality of | ed on the subject of swearing, it is remuarka-| stand to meet in your city in a few days, for 
those of the Church of England, yet my mind | ble, that the impression had little or no effect | the same purpose. The feeling seems to be 
was so conscious of the deep wound which sin | in turning me from the foolish and wicked | general, and this field of missionary labours 
and corruption had made, that I was persuad-| practice 1 was in, of profane swearing, and|ought to attract and must attract a much 
ed no superficial attempts could heal it. I) taking the great and holy name of God in| greater degree of attention than it has. Who- 
had a prospect of something beyond,all that I | vain, lever has read the work of Mr. C. Colcock 
had yet seen or heard, though I could not as} About this time I was brought toa serious| Jones, of Georgia, will heartily agree with 
yet describe the whole of my feelings, except) recollection of the many gracious visitations | us,”— True American. 
as they were brought into action. I was still | of the Almighty to my poor wicked soul, and — 
a strange jumble of inconsistency, for some | particularly his answer to my prayers, [not The Chinese Letter. 
things of a gross nature remained with me. | only in the instance] before related, [but also} : 

In the year 1782, I was subpeenaed by the | in two others, during the dangerous illness of Our readers are: peare that the President 
Post Office to give evidence at the Old Bailey,| my dear wife, when I had earnestly and with | of the United States has received a letter of 
against a man for robbing the’ mail ; and dur-| many tears besought him to relieve her pain, | ™St formidable proportions from the Empe- 
ing the time I was in waiting, I could not but} which was very great, and continued for many | °F of China. It is upon a roll seven feet one 
take notice of the poor man’s countenance,|hours, and it immediately ceased. 1 also inch long, by two feet eleven inches wide. 
which seemed to convey a picture of distress. | began more plainiy to see the natural prone- Phe writing is on a field of plain yellow silk, 
In an instant, as it were, my mind was filled| ness there was in me to evil, (in common, [| with a margio of silk of the Same colour, 
with a variety of reflections on the nature of | imagine, with all the human race ;) this ] embroidered in gold thread. The letter dire 
the crime. Surely, thought 1, if this be al-|could trace back in myself toa very early |‘W° languages, (Chinese and Manchu arta) 





lowable by the law of God, and retributive | age, and could recollect some instances of sin- | '@ characters of large size, and in perpendicu- 
justice were to take place, I should be placed | fulness and depravity which even then filled | !@t columns, which aze separated in the mid- 
where the criminal now stands. He perhaps| me with shame. ‘Thus I was introduced to a| dle by the imperial seal—which is composed 
has committed this crime through necessity ;| view of the degraded and fallen state of man of Chinese characters, enclosed in a cartouche 
probably he has not had the advantage of a| by nature; and feeling my inability of my- | about three inches square. This roll is 
good education, kind advisers, or any to in- | self to overcome my evil passions and incli- enclosed in a wrapper of yellow silk, (yellow 
struct him in that which is good; whilst [| nations, I was led inwardly and fervently to| being the imperial colour,) which is again 
have been cared for from my early youth;|implore divine help and instruction. Fre- | enclosed in a round box covered with yellow 
my parents have often warned me to refuse| quently while walking in the streets I have| silk, and closed by two fastenings of jade 
the evil, aud choose the good; they have) lamented that the churches, [so called] were | Stone ; and finally is enclosed in an oblong 
given me a good education, and I have had | not opened, as in the countries where the Ro- | §4¥@re box of rose wood, and padded and lined 
many advantages denied to others; yet such| man Catholic religion prevails, that I might | with yellow silk. The Washington Union, 











is the depravity of my heart, that for years 1) 
have been leading a life of continued dissipa- | 
tion and folly. In thus viewing myself as) 
compared with the prisoner at the bar, I was 
so struck with abhorrence of myself, and the 


pour out my soul before the Lord, and praise from which we obtain these particulars, 
him for the love which he had begotten in my publishes also a translation of the letter, which 
soul ; being ignorant that he does not (exclu- | !8 88 follows: 


sively) ‘dwell in temples made with hands :”| The great Emperor presents his regards to 
though I could not find the peace I was desi-| the President, and trusts he is well. 


sight of the dreadful precipice on which I had | rous of obtaining, when [ attended the com-| I, the Emperor, having looked up and 


been standing, that I shed abundance of tears. | mon worship in those places, which appeared | received the manifest will of heaven, hold 


A circumstance occurred during the trial, | to me extraordinary. ithe reins of government over, and soothe and 





which excited in me an additional degree of (To be continued.) |tranquillize the Central Flowery Kingdom, 
thoughtfulness. One of the witnesses gave — |regarding all within and beyond the border 
evidence which, though of no great import-| Instruction of Blacks.—The Southern seas as one and the same family. 





ance, was not, in point of fact, correct, and | Baptist Convention, recently held at Augusta,| Early in the spring the ambassador of your 
had I been called upon, I should have been! previou®to its adjournment, took somé action! honourable nation, Caleb Cushing, having 
obliged to contradict him. This circumstance | in reference to the instruction of the coloured | received your letter, arrived from afar at my 
led me to consider the nature of an oath : that | population. ‘The importance of such instruc-| province of Yue. He having passed over the 
it was a solemn appeal to the Almighty, that tion was fully recognized by the Convention, | vast oceans with unspeakable toil and fatigue, 
the matter then about to be asserted was the|and made a subject of discussion. The fact|I, the Emperor not bearing to cause him 
truth ; that under such circumstances, (espe-|is indicative of the influence which the North-| further inconvenience of travelling by land 
cially when the life of man is concerned,) an|ern feeling in respect to slavery had power to|and water, to dispense with his coming to 
oath appeared to me of that importance, as| produce upon Southern men and Southern| Peking to be presented at court, specially 
to make it highly improper to use one, with-| slaveholders, even while they were assembled | appointed Ke Ying, of the Imperial House, 
out a strong conviction of its solemnity. In | to oppose that feeling. ‘The following extract! minister and commissioner extraordinary, to 
fact, I began to doubt whether the taking of|from the correspondence ofthe Charleston! repair thither and to treat him with courteous 
an oath is, under the Christian dispensation, | Courier will be read with interest : | attention. 

justifiable ; for though but little versed in the} “ The convention we say has adjourned.| Moreover, they having negotiated and 
Scriptures, I recollected that Jesus Christ|Its business to-day did not occupy more than settled all things proper, the said minister 
had said, “Swear not at all.” I was thus|a few hours. The most important matter | took the letter and presented it for my inspec- 
brought into a most trying situation, under|that was brought up, and perhaps the only | tion ; and your sincerity and friendship being 
the feeling of which, I earnestly supplicated| important mattcr, was the religious instruc-|in the highest degree real, and the thoughts 
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and sentiment being with the utmost sincerity ‘done,’ but as marks of his gracious assistance | where they will have the benefit of pure air, 
and truth kind, at the time of opening and|and acceptance, ‘who worketh both to will|so0 essential to their comfort and recovery, 
perusing it, my pleasure and delight were jand to do of his good pleasure,’ and justifieth | and other accommodations which their situa- 
exceedingly profound. | his own works both for and in his people ; ac-|tion require. Suitable conveyances will be 

Alland everything they had settled regard-|cording to that which is written, ‘Ye see provided for their removal thither. ‘The As- 
ing the regulations of commerce, I, the Empe-| then, how that by works a man is justified, | sociation will also furnish tickets for excur- 
ror, further examined with utmost scrutiny, |and not by faith only.’ They err, therefore, | sions on the rail-roads. or on the water in 
and found they are all perspicuous, and |‘ not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power steamboats, to any persons who have. cick — 
entirely and perfectly judicious, and forever |of God,’ who teach, that the works of the | children needing change of air, so beneficial 
worthy of adherence. Spirit influence not the justification of the! jn such cases. ; oe 

To Kwang Chow, Hen Mun, Fuh Chow, |saints ; but that they are dross, dung, and fil-} *7) aid in the promotion of these benevolent 
Ning-po, and Shang Hae,” it is alike permitted | thy rags. Was not Abraham our father jus- 
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“P : _ : a ; objects, the followi »yhysicians have kind] 
the citizens of the United States to proceed, |tified by works when he had offered his son os eee oS: y 
; , . volunteered their services : 
and according to the articles of the treaty, at| Isaac upon the altar? ‘ Was not Rahab the Drs. Remi apernee: 
their convenience to carry on commerce. harlot justified by works when she had re-|~"* Ry 192 N, Sixth street, 
Now, bound by perpetual unity and concord, |ceived the messengers and sent them out ano- J we 184 Arch street, ‘ . Price 
advantage will accrue to the citizens of both|ther way?’ Even the giving a cup of cold - W. Ash, Dispensary, 45 8. Fifth Ces 
nations, which, I trust, must certainly cause | water in the name of a disciple, is justified be- Patterson, Dispensary, 1 Spring Garden 
the President also to be extremely well|fore God. The coming of the Lord Jesus in ‘ oe N is 
satisfied and delighted. the flesh, his sufferings and blood-shedding on aor ley, 264 N. Fourth street, 
Taon Kwang, 24th yr. 11 m, and 7th d.|the cross, and the work of the Spirit, were, in oe 117 Catharine street, 
(16th. Dec. a. p. 1844.) the eternal counsel of God, essentially neces- Boe 321 S. Second street, _—= 
Great ccal of renee ae sary for the salvation of sinners. Manifold eesley, eee Arch and Tenth sts., 
the empire Signet of the are his works, in unerring, unsearchable wis- Musgrave, 142 Pine street. 
in Chinese and imperial will. dom hath he made them all.”—S. 8, ; wre Sh 
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Tartar. — A Teacher Wanted ‘ 
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(Signed) > THE FRIEND. to take charge of Friends’ Select School for columt 
ETER PARKER, : a Girls in New York city. Apply to William corres 
Late Chinese Secretary to the Legation. SEVENTH MONTH, 19, 1845. Wood, 261 Pearl street, New York. of Per 
Oso -—- Logan 
. ooo a ates in ne ae a teed which the Marrtep, on the 25th of Sixth month, 1845, at the Pr 
rcaty opens to the commerce of the U. States. In several of the late numbers of the Lon- | Friends’ meeting-house, Bloomfield, Parke county, Ia., the se 
— don Friend, is in course of publication a|Appison Corriy, of Guilford county, N. C., to Emity, A cire 
Se AE “ Memoir of the late Frederick Smith, writ- eldest — of Alfred and Rhoda Hadley, of the for- oui 
; , ten by himself.” So far as it has appeared, |“ BOUT WHET BOL Ey 4 contra 
eee high, we have found it peculiarly interesting and ; ce Bates his he 
. ain si 7? . . - i "si . 
’Tis that thence their a =e flow instructive, and have concluded to transfer it a een taken reds. in the ae dence 
Fertilizing all below. to our pages, making a beginning to-day. In fourth year of her age, Exizaserm, wife of Joseph Gib. and te 
etesotinet ciate inde Site ata he volume 9 of this Journal is a memoir of his | bons. “Though cheerful and pleasant in her manners the st 
B Line j ‘ : : ide i he? gnt, son, Edward Smith, late of London, in which | and _ conversation, she had from early childhood mani- « hol 
ear See Sees vr id of the fatt h bh — fested a more than usually thoughtful and religious y 
Tis to send down genial showers ee oS ey. that he was “for turn of mind ; and towards the close she seemed calm manki 
bm ‘ . ’ , , ’ 
On this lower world of ours. Sieah years a chemist in the Haymarket, | collected, and full of pious hope and assurance; ready founde 
Why does God exalt the great? ondon, and was very generally beloved and and willing to go. In answer to her inquiry of her benigt 
"Tis that they may prop the state ; esteemed by those who knew him. He join-| physician, being informed that she had but a short ful the 
So that toil its sweets may yield, ed the Society of Friends from a deeply-prov- time to remain with us, she did not appear to feel alarm and th 
And the sower reap the field. ed and heartfelt convincement, and was raised |" excitement, but requested those about her to be seat- 
b live! ae Fs ed; and then calling most of them separately to her depar! 
Riches, why doth he confer ? up to be a lively, baptising minister among | bed.side, bade them an affectionate farewell; and ul- still te 
That the rich may minister, them, his soul glowing with love and good- | though for about 48 hours previously she had not been bour 1 
In the hour of their distress, will to the whole human family.” uble to speak above a whisper, her voice gradually rose the fi 
To the poor and fatherless. = toa clear and distinct tone. She spoke perhaps an hour, : 
sili een tach idle iat in a beaatiful and affecting manner, especially to her or in 
eee aeiies With pleasure we comply with a request to|brters and sinter encouraging them tote Kind and often 
, ; ce : Rat . - my. t eS other, and warning them agains share: 
Docs He give to Virtue birth? insert the following notice. d his interesting vanity and lightness, saying, “ what will the vain and oat 
Tis the salt of this poor earth. association has pursued its noiseless, but truly | alluring pleasures of this world do for you at such an 
° citi atten Maia benevolent and useful operations, for nearly a | hourasthis?” For herself, she said, though she felt mach the F 
What thy Ged hes given, Eapast. quarter of a century, and, as we learn, was | for her dear husband and precious little boy, she was the ¥ 
Hide it not within the ground ; originally entered into at the suggestion of the resigned to the will of her Heavenly Father, und felt no rectes 
Dieid the oun of blessing round \ 5 di 7 ‘shed La ae Wj fear of death; adding, “I have for years placed my incur 
P ig , ate istinguishe physician, Dr. Casper 1S* | confidence in Him in whom confidence never yet was enn 
Hast thou power ?—the weak defend ; tar, whose feeling mind, in the course of his | placed in vain. My Heavenly Father bas been very open 
Light ?—give light; thy knowledge lend ; widely-extended practice, had often been | good and kind to me. Oh! what have I suffered com- ful in 
Rich ?—remember him who gave ? made sensible of the need of such an institu- pared with the blessed Saviour? He was nailed to the or do 
Free ?—be brother to the slave. ; cross, and died, and that for sinners.” She added, “T ing h 
. ; ; i tion. hope my dear friends will give me up cheerfully—for able ' 
Called a blessing to inherit, : surely death hath no sting, and the grave (will have) 
. ur . SICK CHILDREN. : ; ofr 
Bless—and richer blessings merit : no victory. My work isnearly done—my trials near- 
* ys , y y ie y . 
Give—and more shall yet be given : The Association of Female Friends, for | ly over. I shall soon be where trials end, and sorrows tions, 
Love, and sorve—and look for heaven. , the relief of children affected with the disease | C¢8S¢, and fear can never come.” he we 
Amulet. incident to them in the summer season, in- , on Sixth-day, the 4th instant, of pulmonary toa] 
— form parents of the respectable class, who | consumption, Ex:zasetu G., daughter of Christopher no lo 
“ As the day of my departure draws nigh, | from limited circumstances cannot well afford | #24 Phebe Marshall, of this city. then, 
may [ daily experience an increase in the | the expense of boarding their children in the | ~~ , eatin aide 7 Ame 
fruits of the Spirit ; inno wise esteeming them | country, that locations are about being pro- PRINTED BY JOSEPH EITE &00., prosp 
‘the works of righteousness which I have | vided at a convenient distance from the city, No. 50 North Fourth Street. this \ 
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